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One of the purposes of this SERVICE is to record and 
interpret the thought of various population groups upon 
questions of social import. We undertake this on the 
theory that the church cannot conduct a social ministry 
unless it understands the moral assets and liabilities in 
existing social situations and the interests of those among 
whom it carries on its program. 

In line with this purpose a summary of the editorials 
appearing in twenty-eight important and representative 
agricultural papers during a recent two months’ period 
is presented again this year in order to indicate what rural 

merica is thinking with reference to basic social and eco- 
nomic issues. The first survey was published a year ago 
(INFORMATION SERVICE, September 12, 1925). The 
present issue contains a comparison of subject matter 
treated during 1926 with that treated during 1925. The 
same period and, with two exceptions, the same papers 
were covered in 1926 as in 1925. In compiling this 
material, the Department recognizes that editorial opinion 
is not always public opinion, but it is evident that the agri- 
cultural press both shapes and reflects opinion to such an 
extent that this review probably reveals the main currents 
of thought among farmers as an occupational group today. 
It is acknowledged that an exact classification of editorial 
matter is not possible, because a single editorial sometimes 
touches on several topics. Although the matter presented 
cannot be classified with statistical accuracy, the follow- 
ing list of topics is given to show the frequency with which 
certain matters were discussed : 


Number of Number of 
a Topic editorials papers 

gislation and government............++. 272 25 
Economic conditions ............seeeeeeee 162 25 
Community life and organization.......... 06 25 
Economic cooperation (mainly marketing) .. 71 23 
Distribution (in addition to cooperative 

Transportation and power ..........eeeee 27 10 
All others (including personals, announce- 

ments and miscellaneous) .............5. 103 22 


1926 ComPARED wiTtH 1925 


In 1925, 74 per cent of the titles came under four gen- 
eral heads—legislation and government, production, eco- 
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nomic conditions, economic cooperation (mainly market- 
ing). In 1926, only 65 per cent of the editorials were 
upon these topics, though legislation was more frequently 
discussed this year than last because Congress was in 
session during the period studied this year. ‘The plans for 
governmental assistance in the exportation of the agricul- 
tural surplus are now the chief national political topic. 

International questions appear in the editorials with 
greater frequency. In 1925 there were four editorials 
dealing with these questions; in 1926 there were forty- 
eight. The World Court, foreign debt settlements and the 
British general strike are discussed. Prohibition comes 
in for lengthier and more frequent treatment. Economic 
cooperation receives this year less attention than last, while 
community life and organization receive more. Observers 
have been contending that matters other than those per- 
taining to economic improvement have been receiving more 
attention than usual by the agricultural press and this 
survey would seem to indicate it quite definitely. The 
press appears to have taken upon itself the creating of 
“the good life” in the local community in greater measure 
than ever. 

In treating of economic factors, the editors discuss rural- 
urban relations with much greater frequency than a year 
ago. This may be a “straw” indicating that rural-urban 
cooperation and conflict will be, as many contend, increas- 
ingly in evidence. 

There appears to be considerably more interest in mat- 
ters educational. Anti-federalism is evident in the dis- 
cussions of the national education bill, just as it was in 
the campaign on the Child Labor Amendment. 

There are no conspicuous instances of editorial change 
of mind on important issues. Perhaps the most significant 
thing is that interest in legislation of the McNary-Haugen 
type is increasing in the South. The Middle-West is still 
the fount of agitation for this legislation. 


THE FARMER AND INTERNATIONALISM 


The several papers which discuss the terms of settle- 
ment of the French and Italian debts are all opposed be- 
cause of the leniency. “Billions for the French, but not 
one cent for American farmers!” declares the Prairie 
Farmer (Chicago). “The administration forces at 
Washington, which are opposing any effective farm relief, 
recently approved a debt settlement with Italy at some- 
thing like 25 cents on the dollar. The excuse given was 
that this was all Italy could afford to pay. At the same 
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time Mussolini, who imagines he is a second Julius Cesar, 
is borrowing money from New York bankers at high rates 
of interest and announces that he will spend 100 million 
dollars for war planes. The policy of official Washing- 
ton seems to be, ‘millions for Mussolini, but let the farmer 
help himself.’”” The National Farm News (Washington) 
says: “Mussolini wins; Americans lose.” The News ex- 
presses its opposition to the participation of the United 
States in the World Court. The Prairie Farmer, however, 
thinks that dissatisfaction with the administration’s stand 
on farm relief rather than its adherence to the World 
Court accounts for the upsets in the senatorial contests 
of the Middle-West. 

“Law, Not War” is the subject of an editorial in the 
New England Homestead (Springfield, Mass.) which 
says: “The deeper you go into this whole subject, the 
plainer becomes the folly of war. Except in the rarest 
circumstances, warfare is without justification and always 
is destructive of human rights.” In another statement: 
“Pregnant with vast possibilities of weal or woe to all, 
is the international disarmament conference now on at 
Geneva. As nations disarm, the chances of war 
decrease.” 

On the subject, “The Military Mind and Peace,” the 
Farm Journal (Philadelphia) has this to say: “The 
people of a democratic nation like ours have always on 
their hands two fights: the first against their own govern- 
ment which tends always to become arbitrary, oppressive 
and corrupt; the second against their military men, whose 
policies always tend toward wars and conquests. Military 
men will be the first to deny that they seek war ; all declare 
that their aim is profound and perpetual peace. The fact 
remains that the military mind has a child-like faith in a 
huge army and navy as the means whereby, in the words 
of Hanford MacNider, ‘we are not only safe from attack, 
but in a position where we can dictate peace to the world.’ 
Ks A power that is in a position to dictate peace can 
dictate war. Historically it has always ended by dictating 
war.” 

The New England Homestead (Springfield, Mass.) 
contends that the Russian peasants in resisting the city 
proletariat by political and economic means are setting the 
American farmers a good example. Four papers deplore 
the British general strike. The American Agriculturist 
(New York) says it meant England was near civil war. 
Wallaces’ Farmer (Des Moines) says the general strike 
is merely a symptom of the game of economic imperialism 
which is played out. “Exploitation of subject races will 
sustain a civilization only so long. The end comes and the 
crash follows. The men who have placed in- 
vestments in Cuba, in Bolivia, in Central America and 
got the federal government to send marines when the 
natives got restless; the men who want to hold the Philip- 
pines for a rubber colony, who urge annexation of Mexico, 
who demand control of foreign business in China; the 
men who would like to see the western United States 
simply a source of cheap food for workers—these are 
planning to make another England out of our industrial 
centers. 


LOOKING AT THE City 


The wages of city labor are taken up by three papers. 
Farmstead, Stock and Home (Minneapolis) contends that 
“increased wages do not necessarily increase food con- 
sumption. Of course an advance in wages from a level 
at which a large body of workers and their families were 
undernourished and in a chronic state of hunger, would 
increase food consumption, but it would only increase it 
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to the point of full satisfaction of the appetite. It must 
be clearly understood we are not arguing that a wage level 
below the line of subsistence, or that long periods of un- 
employment for a large number of workingmen, would 
benefit farmers. It would be disastrous. But we do 
repeat that beyond a certain point, high city wages stop 
benefiting farmers and eventually work against them.” 
The editor of Wallaces’ Farmer (Des Moines) agrees, 
confessing that before the war he used to urge cooperation 
between farmers and city workers, but he is convinced 
that since 1921 labor has unconsciously profiteered at the 
expense of the farmer, just as the farmer unconsciously 
profiteered at the expense of the city worker in 1916 to 
1918, and he is now more skeptical of achieving coopera- 
tion. He believes that urban business and those employe 
in it are now arrayed in economic conflict with the farm- 
ers. Farmers in the Middle-West now are earning, he 
states, about 15 to 20 cents an hour and work longer than 
city labor. 

“The Public be damned!” is the meaning of the new 
Railroad Labor Law, says the National Farm News 
(Washington) in contending that this measure for media- 
tion of differences and adjustment of wages on the rail- 
roads should have provided for representation by the 
public. 

Income tax reduction as practiced by the present ad- 
ministration, along with the foreign debt settlement, is 
discrimination in favor of the city against the farmers, 
argues Wallaces’ Farmer (Des Moines). “The corn, hog 
and wheat farmers of the Middle-West would be decidedly 
ahead if the United States would cancel, at once, all for- 
eign debt. Of course, this would make the income taxe 
of the wealthy higher than would otherwise be the case! 
but it would also raise the price of wheat, hogs and corn.” 

Four papers view with approval the proposal of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce for a national con- 
ference between farm and business leaders. The Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman (Oklahoma City) calls attention 
to a conflict between a cooperative association among 
farmers and owners of cotton gins, when the cooperative 
decided to go into ginning its own cotton. On the other 
hand, it says there have been good effects from the action 
of chambers of commerce and business men’s clubs in 
awarding prizes for crop production contests. 


ANTI-FEDERALISM IN EDUCATION 


The three papers 'which discuss the proposed bill to 
create a federal department of education oppose it. “Kill 
the Prussian education bill!” urges the Farm Journal 
(Philadelphia). “A heedless and badly informed Con- 
gress proposed to the states the. mis-named Child Labo 
Amendment, only to see it go down to ignominious defeat. 
Another Congress now has before it the proposals for a 
national department of education, intended to supervise, 
regulate, standardize and Prussianize the schools of the 
states. The proposal is only one degree less dangerous 
and un-American than the child labor outrage.” 

“A bad bill killed!” is the comment of Farmstead, Stock 
and Home (Minneapolis) upon the adverse report upon 
this bill by the House Committee on Education. 

Although anti-federalism is in the air, there appears to 
be a growing opinion in favor of the establishment of 
“equalization funds” on the part of states so as to enable 
the entire commonwealth to aid the poorer counties and 
school districts and thus give the rural child an educational 
opportunity equal to that of the city child. We quote 
two statements, one from the South, the other from the 
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North. The Southern Agriculturist (Nashville) quotes 
with approval the view of the Raleigh News and Observer: 
“For a quarter of a century local taxation has been tried 
and, while not found wanting, it has been found 
lacking. Here are some reasons: Behind every school 
child in Forsyth County there is $8,444 of taxable wealth, 
while in Watauga County there is $2,017, or less than one- 
fourth that in Forsyth. Behind every school child in 
Mecklenburg County there is $6,087 in taxable wealth, 
while in Wilkes there is $1,513, or one-fourth that in 
Mecklenburg. . . . And North Carolina, nor any other 
state, can claim to have done its full duty by its 
children, or have dealt impartially with them, while some 
kept by the poverty of their localities from the educa- 
al privileges other children enjoy.” “Rural children 
are not educated for the country alone,” points out the 
Wisconsin Farmer (Madison). “The farm children leave 
the farm, and become assets of the cities. Their proper 
education is just as important” for the city as the country. 
“School expense is not entirely a local matter.” 

One editorial, from the New England Homestead 
(Springfield, Mass.), opposes compulsory military train- 
ing in schools and colleges: “Good for Boston Univer- 
sity! It has abolished compulsory military training. Now 
let each of our agricultural colleges do likewise. Abolish 
it also from the few public high schools in New England 
in which compulsory militarism has got a foothold.” 

From the National Farm News (Washington) comes 
this suggestion for the enlistment of a corps of “rurally 
minded” teachers: “Perhaps the most hopeful supply 

rurally minded women for rural teachers is to be found 
Gers the wives and mothers of the country communi- 
es. Many of them were teachers before they married. 
They are, of course, prevented from teaching for a while. 
But why should a farmer’s wife who was a good country 
teacher before she married remain out of school work 
for the rest of her life?” 


PROHIBITION 


The current agitation about prohibition legislation has 
probably been the occasion for the agricultural press to 
reassert its opposition to tampering with the Volstead 
Act. The Ohio Farmer (Cleveland) says that farmers 
favor prohibition for social and economic reasons. They 
want a decent environment for their children but they also 
believe that prohibition has been a big factor in increasing 
the per capita milk consumption and in holding steady and 
fairly high the prices for dairy products. Western Farm 
Life (Denver) commends the National Grange for being 
os on the “firing line,” working for prohibition 

servance and enforcement. The Washington Farmer 
(Seattle) insists that the straw votes taken early this year 
are not from the farm and are merely the voice of a dis- 
contented and small minority in the large cities. It also 
states that the dairy interests claim that prohibition has 
been a boon for their business. 

On the other hand, the Pennsylvania Stockman and 
Farmer reports that “some farmers about ready to retire 
have rented their farms to foreigners at a rather high figure 
only to learn later on that their tenants were less interested 
in farming than in distilling. Most of the stills found 
in operation recently have been on rented farms and 
eighty per cent of them in the hands of foreigners. In 
most cases the owner of the farm does not know what is 
going on, as the tenant makes a show of farming in order 
to avert suspicion. It is wise to be suspicious of the man 
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who is willing to pay a high rental for a farm regardless 
of its value for agricultural purposes.” 

The comment of the Farmer (St. Paul) upon prohibi- 
tion is as follows: “If we expressed the opinion that 
the Volstead law should be repealed or amended, every 
dry in the Northwest would conclude that we had sold 
out this publication to the wet interests. On the other 
hand, if we maintained that prohibition was a success and 
stood for its strictest enforcement, we would be subjected 
to the coarse laughter of another large group that consider 
prohibition, as it is practiced, a failure and a disgrace.” 


Tue LIFE 


It is undoubtedly true that the agricultural press has 
more interest in the social side of agricultural life than was 
evident a few years ago. Many of the editors work very 
definitely upon the belief that a satisfactory and perma- 
nent agricultural civilization cannot be built by economic 
improvement or reorganization alone. 

Six papers call attention to the increase in electrifica- 
tion, particularly the changes it is working in the farm 
home, in helping to make home life more satisfying and 
the work of the home-maker lighter. The Progressive 
Farmer (Raleigh) devotes an entire page to a discussion 
of great pictures and urges its readers to have some of 
them in their homes. It quotes letters from subscribers 
who have become interested in collecting art treasures. 
It devotes another page to making suggestions for com- 
munity fairs, vacations and family reunions. The Indiana 
Farmer’s Guide (Huntington) advocates the development 
of amateur dramatics in the community. 

The improvement of rural medical service is urged by 

several papers. Says the Pennsylvania Stockman and Farm- 
er (Pittsburgh) : “There is a big shortage of country doc- 
tors, and a bigger one of ‘mud’ doctors, those who will 
practice where they will travel unimproved roads. 
Some years ago we traveled through several communes 
of Doukhobors, Russians who had settled in Western 
Canada. They were illiterate in those days but they had 
discovered the value of community action in matters of 
this kind. They had for each commune one physician 
whose duty it was to keep folks well and heal the sick; 
also one veterinarian whose work was to look after the 
live stock. Cannot the local units of existing organiza- 
tions help to solve this problem of rural medical service ?” 
Commendations also appear of the action of the Common- 
wealth Fund in assisting the establishment of rural hos- 
pitals. 

At the height of the agitation in Washington for special 
agricultural legislation a few papers ventured to suggest 
a new form of “farm relief” in the form of corn-husking 
contests, farmers’ baseball leagues, old fiddlers’ contests, 
horseshoe-pitching contests, etc. 

Farm Life (Spencer, Ind.) contends that though the 
agricultural population is decreasing, those who remain 
are getting increasing satisfaction out of rural life. 

Critical discussions of modern efficiency and its rela- 
tion to the good life appear constantly in Wallaces’ 
Farmer: “We might pertinently ask of the 
results of different kinds of efficiency in human 
values. The use of machines to create more wealth with 
which to build more machines with which to create more 
wealth with which to build more machines, and so on, 
seems an occupation essentially idiotic. What we want is 
efficiency that will produce, not more subways, more sales- 
men, more office buildings, more ways of keeping busy at 
unimportant things, but greater leisure, more delight in 
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the beauty of the earth, more opportunity for the enjoy- 
ment of human affection, more satisfaction in fulfilling the 
instinct of workmanship. 

“The community may have a farmer who is a specialist 
on alfalfa production and who has showed the neighbor- 
hood how to get a stand, and how to handle the crop. It 
may have a farmer who has showed the rest how to get big 
litters from their sows and how to raise them without 
loss from disease. It may have a farmer who has showed 
his neighbors how to make more money from dairy cattle 
or beef cattle. 

“With all this, they may think they have a perfect com- 
munity. They haven’t. They’ve just started. What they 
need now is some one to show them how to translate fat 
hogs, bulging mows and heavy cream cans into happy 
living. The joy of successful workmanship, as repre- 
sented in the hogs and the hay and the cream, is a good 
deal, but it is not enough. They need an expert to show 
them how to have a good time. If they couldn’t get him 
otherwise, it would pay to go out and hire a good one. 
But most likely the expert, like the experts in production, 
is right there in the neighborhood already.” 


Tue SNAGS OF COOPERATION 


The difficulties which the large and recently established 
cooperative marketing associations are having are being 
reflected in the press. A year ago most of the papers 
frequently preached loyalty to these organizations. The 
present review reveals less preaching and more critical 
examination of the difficulties. 

Farm and Fireside (New York) offers this interesting 
diagnosis of the cooperative marketing movement: “Isn’t 
it time those who lead cooperation, and speak for it, cut out 
soft soap and present the facts? Might not the member- 
ship be instructed less what to think, and given blunt facts 
on which to base their own conclusions? It is depressing 
how few cooperative publications have faith enough in 
their members to tell them the truth.” 

The Progressive Farmer (Raleigh), published in the 
midst of an area where a large tobacco cooperative has 
just gone into receivers’ hands, believes that cooperative 
marketing of tobacco will “come back.” It points out, 
however, that the large cooperatives are run too much like 
corporations and that there must be democracy in order 
to have success. 

The Ohio Farmer (Cleveland) sounds a now familiar 
warning: “A service organization cannot wholly rely on 
a contract to bind its members in loyal cooperation. It is 
often good business to have a written understanding but 
if appreciated service is rendered no contract is necessary 
and if ineffective service is given all the contracts ever 
made cannot hold the members.” 

The need for getting away from corporation practices is 
emphasized by Wallaces’ Farmer: “On the whole, our 
experience indicates that the closer the cooperative gets 
to the ideal cooperative type, the more stable and success- 
ful it is; the more nearly it tries to imitate private busi- 
ness in all respects, the more likely it is to fail. Some of 
our cooperatives need to remember this.” 


CONGRESS AND “THE SURPLUS” 


The pros and cons of legislation of the McNary-Haugen 
type have been stated in this Service during the past few 
years (one summary is found in the issue of February 
20, 1926). Therefore only a few of the outstanding com- 


ments which appeared at the time covered by this review 
will be dealt with here. As before noted, the interest 
centers mainly in the Middle-West and Northwest, though 
two Southern papers are more cordial than ever before, 
The bearing upon the tariff and upon international rela- 
tions of legislation to assist in disposing of agricultural 
surpluses abroad is recognized. The papers championing 
the measure also regarded the widely quoted speech of 
Otto H. Kahn of Kuhn, Loeb and Company, before the 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce at least as advice to 
Congress to deal with the farming group as it had with 
business groups. Mr. Kahn had mt : “Both justice and 


self-interest demand of the community at large that every 
legitimate endeavor be put forth to the end that : 


farmer’s grievances be redressed. If that redress 
only be accomplished by methods which, while practicab 
and economically warrantable and promising to be effec- 
tive, are novel and perhaps unpalatable to the established 
ways of business, then the less important will have to 
yield to the more important, i.e., business convenience and 
customs to the rehabilitation of the farming industry. 

“It is not sufficient answer to the farmer’s complaint to 
refer him sternly to the rigid functioning of the law of 
supply and demand and to the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest; because in reply he will contend that, in other 
respects, for reasons which seemed valid to Congress, 
we have not scrupled to interfere, through acts of govern- 
ment and otherwise, with the untrammeled workings of 
that law and that doctrine, and he will and does claim that 
we either adhere to them strictly all round or give him the 
effective advantage of dispensations similar to those which 
have been granted in the case of other callings.” ' 

Of the papers studied, six at the most could be stated 
be working for the bill. The majority are taking a middle 
ground while probably there are as many who oppose as 
who favor it. 


Economic REORGANIZATION 


The recent report of the National Industrial Conference 
Board upon the agricultural situation was given wide 
publicity. Three of the papers quote the interesting judg- 
ment that 60 per cent of the farmers’ income is now influ- 
enced by world conditions of supply, demand and costs, 
which are not within the control of the individual but 
which can only be dealt with by group action on the part 
of farmers. 

“Six real remedies” are put forward by Farm and Fire- 
side (New York) as follows: “1. Widen the margin 
between cost of production and farm sale price by increas- 
ing efficiency. 2. Reduce the costs of distribution. 3. 
Broaden markets for and increase industrial uses of fa 
products. 4. Extend reforestation of marginal farm land 
5. Adjust taxation of farm property. 6. Lower transpor- 
tation costs by deepening waterways and adjusting rail 
rates.” 

The Progressive Farmer (Raleigh) makes a plea for a 
fairer distribution of wealth and opposes the practices of 
corporations in issuing non-voting stock. Two interesting 
comments on tenantry appear: The Country Gentleman 
(Philadelphia) is taking the unconventional position that 
an increase in tenantry is a sign of agricultural prosperity. 
It will shed no tears if tenantry increases. The Dakota 
Farmer (Aberdeen, S. D.) commends the plan of Dr. C. 
L. Wendt in reorganizing the relations of landlord and 
tenant so as to make them cooperators. Dr. Wendt has 
had a long and satisfactory experience as a large landlord. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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